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To WILLIAM SMITH, Eſq. 


The HONOURABLEZ THOMAS ERSKINE, 


AND THE OTHER MEMBERS OF THE 


SOCIETY 


OF THE 
FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE; 


As a tribute of reſpect for the benefits which they have 
endeavoured to procure for a country not yet enough 
enlightened to be adequately grateful the following 
ſpeculations of an individual, on the important ſubje& of 
a Reform in the Election of the Repreſentatives of the 


People in the Houſe of Commons of Great Britain, are 
— 8 £ 


THE AUTHOR, 


ADVER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TE following plan has been the em. 
ployment of ſome leiſure hours of the Au- 

thor for the laſt three years. It would 
have been ſubmitted to the Public ſome 
ume ago, but for an accident in the firſt 
inſtance. Afterwards the public mind ap- 
peared ſo unfit to receive any thing like a 
propoſal of Political Reform, that it was 
laid aſide entirely, and probably never would 
have appeared at all, had not the ſociety of 
the Friends of the People, in their late 


publication, intimated a wiſh to receive 
communications from thoſe who had turned 
their 


Gn 

their thoughts to the ſubject. It will be 
ſeen that the following plan coincides with 
theirs in all its great principles, though cer- 
tainly the Author never had any intercourſe 
with them reſpecting it. Where it differs 
from theirs, perhaps it is ſo far worſe. 
Theirs indeed is ſo excellently tempered, 
that it may be imagined few of the friends | 
to Reform in any ſhape can feel a reluc= 
tance to ſubſcribe to it in toto. 
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| TOWARD FORMING. 


A More perfect Repreſentation 


OF THE 


COMMONS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


c H AP. I. * 
N opinion pretty generally prevailed 
ſometime ago, that a plan of Reform of 
the Repreſentation of the people in the Houſe 
of Commons was likely to be produced to 
Parliament, under ſuch auſpices as would pro- 
bably enſure it ſucceſs. Being ignorant at 
: that time of the plans of others, and neyer 


having ſeen any heretofore which were per- 


fectly ſatisfactory to me, | threw on paper the 
thoughts contained in the following pages. I 
doubt not but the plan might be improved or 
a better ſubſtituted, by a more {kilful political 
architect. But as in the building a houſe, an 

B umnpro- 


Tas 
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unprofeſſional friend may ſometimes foggeft t to 
the owner a happy idea, ſo in the preſent in- 
ſtance, though no conſiderable part of the de- 


/ 


ſign may be adopted, it may furniſh hints to 


thoſe capable of purſuing them. Indeed the 


very attention neceſſary to correct wrong 


ideas, and to refute fallacies, is no unwhole- 
ſome or unimproving exerciſe to the mind. 
In conſidering the improvement of the de- 


mocratical part of our conſtitution, it will not 


be improper to lay down ſome general truths ; 


which, forming the baſis of all free and repre- | | 


ſentative governments, may aſſiſt us in mend- 


ing our own; or at leaſt prevent our falling 
into groſs errors on one ſide, from our too 


great eagerneſs to avoid them on the other. 


Theſe, indeed, have no pretenſions to no- 
velty, being no more than the principles of 
Locke, much abridged, and differently 
worded. They who would wiſh to ſee at 
length the arguments ſupporting theſe poſtu- 
lata, muſt recur to his immortal Treatiſe on 


Civil Government. But as many have lately 


appeared ignorant of theſe principles, and 


others who have known them have contro- 
verted them, I have thought it en to * 


duce and avow them. : 
AXIOM 


4122 


No human being bas a right to exerciſe 


authority over another, unleſs for the benefit 
of the governed. This benefit may be either 
immediate, as in the inſtance of a parent exer- 


 cifig authority over his child, or a phyſician 
over his inſane patient; or mediate, for the 
benefit of the civil ſociety to which they both 


belong, as a magiſtrate over his fellow citizens; 


or elſe mediate in a different way, for the be- 
nefit of mank ind at large, as a general over the 
priſoners taken in a juſt and neceſſary war !* 
I prefer negativing the unfounded claims of 
authority on one hand, to a poſitive eſtabliſh- 
ment of equality of rights on the other. 


Though I am fully convinced of the truth of 


the aſſertion in its plain and proper ſenſe, that 
all men are born equal in natural rights, yet 
there has been ſo much .equivocation on the 
term, and wilful confuſion of the equality of 
1 ſuch as rank, riches, health, 


. It is evident as ſony of contracts, as thoſe of SG. and 
ſervants, does not interfere with this axiom. The N er 1s 
fre ah arg mutual, . 
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flrengch, and wiſdom; with the equality of 
rights, which means no more than the right of 
the weak to juſtice, as well as the ſtrong, that 
I think it better to avoid the expreſſion. Be- 
ſides, when a poſitive claim is made, the 
maker muſt clear his title: when we reſiſt a 
claim of another, we may wait till he adduces 
his proofs. In this inſtance we may put the 
opponents of the axiom to prove that authority 
may be lawfully exerciſed, and not for the be- 
nefit of its ſubjetts. 
I Vill not ſay the authority of the Spree | 
Being over his creatures is ſo founded. Iam 
ſure, however, it is no otherwiſe exerciſed, 


AXIOM I. 


The human race being naturally divided 
into males and females, and a greater ſhare of 
ſtrength and power of enduring fatigue being 
given to the males, with exemption from child- 
bearing and infirmities peculiar to females, 
nature points out the th males for active em- 
ployments in public, and the females for do- 
meſtic ones in their families. Therefore legiſ- 
lators, magiſtrates, and warriors mult pe 
« Males, . | 5 
Mrs, 


1 


Mrs. Wollſtonecraft, in her ingenious and 
ſingular book on the Rights of Woman, juſtly 
reprobates that ſyſtem of female education, 
which, by ſuppoſing the mind incapable of the 
ſeverer ſtudies, debaſes it to frivolity; and miſ- 
directs the attention due to the acquiſition of 
virtue and knowledge to the externals of dreſs 


and behaviour. Not content with this, ſhe 


pleads for an indiſcriminate education of the 
ſexes during youth; and an equal admiſſion to 
all civil and political functions afterwards, 


Sed vetant leges Jovis 


Nature, that is, the bodily conſtitution (for I, 


decide nothing as: to the ſex of minds) muft 
firſt be changed, 


A X IOM HI. 


Nature impels man to ſociety, and chiefly | 


to that of the ſexes. Now it being evidently 
for the good of the ſpecies, that the 
promiſcuous commerce of them be re- 
ſtrained, and the continuance of the ſpecies 
provided for by the permanent union of 
one male with one female, it becomes 

B 3 neceſlary 
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neceſſary to attribute to one of the parties 


the power of deciding where their wills diſ- 


agree. This is given to the male on account of 


his greater ſtrength, both bodily and perhaps 


mental. By being employed abroad, he knows 


more of the relations in which he ſtands to 
thoſe about him; and is therefore beſt able in 


general to regulate the conduct of himſelf and 


his family. Therefore all civilized nations 
give power to the huſband over the wife, who 


voluntarily conſents to it for the benefit of the 


partnerſhip, when ſhe contracts the union. 

J am not ignorant of the illuſtrious liſt of 
exceptions to the precedence of maſculine 
minds; of the Barbaulds, Montagues, Carters, 
Chapones, Brularts, Macaulays, and many 
others. Still they are but exceptions ; and the 

general ſuperiority, even in eee is 
as yet on the ſide of the males. 


Mrs. Wollſtonecraft conſiders this power 
claimed by huſbands over their wives as uſur- 


pation, If ſhe can point out any better means 
of ſettling differences of opinion between two 


perſons bound to live together, (and who can- 


not generally take a third for umpire,) except 
by giving one of them a caſting vote, ſhe will 
prove herſelf at leaſt ſuperior to moſt men. 


AXIOM 
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"AXIOM IV. 


The condition of the e infant * ge 
helpleſs beyond that of any other animal, 

long ſeries of cares and labours on the 8 ; 
of the parents is neceſſary in order to edu- 
cate it to maturity. To enable them to 
fulfil this duty, parents muſt poſſeſs autho- 
rity over their children till that period, while 
they remain a part of their family. 


Ry i 
AXIOM V. 


Not only individuals, but families are im- 
pelled by nature to aſſociate, Wherever a 
cluſter of theſe is collected, ſome acts, beſt 
done by a part, will be found neceſſary or pro- 
fitable for the whole. Some of theſe acts will 
require conſiderable previous thought and ar- 
rangement of the powers, to be employed. 
The whole community delegates powers for 
theſe purpoſes to a part for the good of the 
whole. This is the foundation of the autho- 

rity of magiſtrates. 1 


B 4 Either 
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Either this is the foundation of govern- 


ment; or it has been impoſed on mankind by a 


Superior Being, for it has been aſſumed by ſome 
men over others without their conſent. The 
maintainers of the divine origin of govern- 


ment muſt prove its pedigrees.” 


They who, as a matter of right, defend the 


aſſumption of authority by one man over ano- 


ther without his conſent, ſo as to. eſtabliſh a 
permanent power over him and his poſterity, - 


muſt take care to prove that right, with- 


out at the ſame time proving the law of force 


to be that of nature, and the conſequent right 


to commit every crime when inclination is ſe- 
conded by power. | 


AXIOM vi 


When theſs elſte rs are numerous, and ag- 
gregated into a nation, the affairs of the ſo. 
ciety become numerous and complicated in 


proportion. The citizens not. being able per- 
e to give unremitted attention to che 


. Neu, M Il hitaker, Refer of Ruan "Ne, horne, pro- 


bably thinks he has done this. I will allow him to have taken 


the firſt preliminary flep, when he bas aſcertained the lineal heir 


of the right of primogeniture in Shem, the eldeſt ſon of Noah. 


I will juſt hint, that probably this rightful he of man- 


kind is not to be found in Europe, 


2 | . public 


e 


5 buſineſs, are led to conſtitute a per- 
manent magiſtracy. The rules which define 
the duties of thoſe who are entruſted with le- 
giſlative, executive and judicial power by the 
citizens, form the conſtitution of the ſtate, 


AXIOM vl. 


It appears by experience that a free nation 
is more happy and proſperous than an enſlayed 
one; and that a nation where the people at 
large ſhare in the legiſlature by their repreſen- 
tatives, is more happy and proſperous than 
one where the citizens vote on public queſ- 
tions individually, | 


A XI OM vun 


It is ſufficient in a large ſociety for the pur- 
poſe of ſecuring liberty, and directing the ge- 
neral concerns of the ſtate, that each family be 
' repreſented in the legiſlature ; and that in all 
functions which the people have reſerved to 
themſelves, each family act by the vote of its 
head. | 
2 ik ſettling the right of pon two ex- 
tremes are to be avoided ; the one, that of 

con- 
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. it to a claſs whoſe intereſts may. be- 
come different from that of the ſociety; the 
otber, that of extending it to thaſe againſt 
” whom there is a reaſonable preſumption that 
they will not exerciſe it either freely, on their 
own part, or beneficially to the ſtate; or to 
ſuch numbers as to render it eaſy for impoſ- 
tors to claim it. The firſt ſeems the fault of 
- our preſent repreſentation, the ſecond that of 
the newelt ſyſtem in France“. The plan of the 
Conſtituent Aſſembly, which made the right of 
ſuffrage to depend on the payment of a certain 
amount of direct taxes, was preferable to that 
which ſucceeded it. But I object to this, be- 
cauſe it is poſible for a ſtate to ſubſiſt without 
any direct taxes at all. In a ſocicty extremely | 
ſimple and remote from external danger, the 
little neceſſary buſineſs may be done by the 
magiſtrates gratis. I queſtion if the inhabit- 
ants of the Pelew Iflands pay any taxes to 
Abba Thulle. Taxation, therefore, being ad-. 
ventitious, and not neceſſary to the exiſtence 
of a ſtate, it is improper. to found on ſuch a 
baſis the important right of ſuffrage: Inſtead _ 
of this artificial foundation, there appears one 


OY their een Couftttion, a qualification of propenty” 
is — | | 


plainer, 


E 
plainer, more natural, and univerſally applica- 
ble. Before any more complex civil union, 
mankind were collected in families. There 
fore theſe primary aggregations of individuals 
may be conſidered as the loweſt integral parts 
of a political community. They actually 
were {o conſidered by Alfred, when he planned 
his admirable diviſion of his kingdom. Even 
now, when repreſentatives are to be elected, 
and there is no cuſtom or charter to direct 
_ otherwiſe, the conſtitution orders them to be 
| choſen by the houſholders. But admitting 
for a moment that the contribution to taxes 
were a proper qualification, even this will lead 
us to the houſholder. Upon him falls imme- 
diately almoſt every perſonal tax, and circuit- 
ouſly almoſt every other. Hence he is deeply 
intereſted in the conduct of public affairs, and 
particularly in that of the finances of the 
ſtate. He muſt probably too have ſome pro- 
perty, and ſome character. By giving the 
right of ſuffrage to this claſs of citizens, we 
fall bid the faireſt to avoid each extreme. 
They are much too numerous to be corrupted, 
and yet by proper regulations they may exer- 
ciſe their right in perfect tranquillity, as they 
do in America. An election there was never 
known 
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known to be diſgraced with a riot. It is chale- | 
intereſt to keep the peace, and to protect the 
rights of property. Nor when voting in the 


midſt of their neighbours, can they be per- 
ſonated, or ſuffer intruſion by ftrangers. 


Conſidering then a nation as a collection of 


families, it appears ſufficient that in all func- 
tions which the people have reſerved to them- 


ſelves; each family act by the vote of its head. 
By this means many embarraſſing queſtions - 
will be avoided concerning the rights of fe- 


males, minors, and domeſtics, which can 


hardly be reſolved by the advocates for uni- 
verſal ſuffrage, without abandoning ſomewhat 

of their principles. In general any young 
man, by induſtry and good conduct, may 
place himſelf in this claſs. The ambition 

among them, which makes it an objedt, is 
laudable in itſelf and beneficial to their coun- 
try; and deſerves the encouragement of the 


addition of civil rights, to counterbalance the 


weight of additional taxes and duties, to 
which, by commencing houſholders, they are 
ee $a. 


CHAP. 


. 


c H 


IN the former chapter we have laid the 
foundation of all lawful authority, and have 
traced ſociety from its morg ſimple domeſtic 
forms to that of a nation. We have alſo 
determined the claſs of citizens, who, with 
moſt benefit to the commonwealth, may poſ- 
ſeſs the right of ſuffrage, It remains to 


apply our principles to the inveſtigation of 


the mode of Reform beſt adapted to the ſitua- 


tion of our country. It may not be improper 


for the information of thoſe who may not be 
aware of the monſtrous deformity of our pre- 
ſent ſyſtem of repreſentation, to ſet before 


them a few facts, to convince them of the 


neceſſity of a radical amendment. 

I believe Mr. Burgh, under whom I had 
the happineſs of paſling the greateſt part of 
my childhood, was the firſt who publiſhed, 
in his Political Diſquiſitions, the fact, that 
the majority of the Houſe of Commons was 
returned by leſs than 6000 votes. This he 
em out by taking only the majority of 
; | elettorg 
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electors in the ſmall boroughs which he enu- 


merates. The whole numbers would have 
amounted to upwards 'of 11,000, and were 
ſo ſtated m the Report of the late Committee - 
of the Houſe of Commons, appointed to con- 
ſider of the ſtate of the repreſentation. He does 
not take any notice of the ſtate of patronage; 
and in that reſpett he ſeems not to have been 
fully informed of the extent of the abuſes in 
this part of the conſtitution. From the Hiſ. 
tory of the Boroughs of Great Britaing Lately: 
publiſhed, it appears, 

That, of 513 Engliſh Weiber, 330 are 
returned by patrons and proprietors of bo- 
roughs, and other places having repreſenta- 
That of theſe, 180 are returned by Peers. 
That of theſe Peers, 16 only return 80 


members. 


That not above 14 members are - returned 


| dire8tly by miniſtry. 


That of 558 members, the whole Houſe E 
Commons, 270 members are returned by 
places having leſs that 200 voters each. 
That 207 are returned by places baving 


leſs than 100 oo 5 
That 


qu) 


That 154 are returned by places having 


leſs than go each. 


That 9a are returned by Places having 


leſs than 25 each, 
And 42 by places having leſs adi 6 each, 


The Author of that book not being thorough. 
ly acquainted with the patronage of Scotland, 


has almoſt entirely omitted it, though from the 
paucity of electors, even in the counties, it 


muſt be full as much expoſed to influence 


and corruption as England. And that it is 
ſo, is proved by the alarming diſſatisfaction 


now prevailing there, on this very ſubject. 
All this has been ſince clearly eſtabliſhed 
by the Report of the Committee of the Houſe 


of Commons on this ſubject. The reſult of | 


their enquiries does not differ materially from 


| the ſtatement above, as to the number of 


voters who elect the majority. By the Com- 
mittee. appointed by the friends of the people, 


it is reported, © That the groſs defects and 
abuſes, which they have proved to exiſt in 


the preſent mode of repreſentation, have eſta- 
bliſhed a ſyſtem of private patronage, which 
renders the condition of the Houſe of Com- 
mons on as follows; 


— 


71 Peers 


( 6 ) 


l 71 Peers and the Treaſury nominate go. 


' Procure the return of — 77 
e Ton | — 167 
91 Commoners nominate =— 82 


Procure the return of — 4 


162 return — — — 306 
Members out of 31g. . oy 
That including ſeventeen boroughs, beſides 
containing, on an average, not 1 50 voters 
each, A 
4611 Perſons return — — 327 
| Members. To theſe add 28, who are re- 
turned by compromiſes; and it will appear 
in what manner ſuch a number of the members 
of the Houſe of Commons is elected, as con- 
ſtitutes a majority of no leſs than 197 of the 
repreſentatives of England and Wales.” This 
report is probably more accurate than that 
of the author of the hiſtory quoted above. 
The petition preſented to the Houſe of 
Commons by Mr. Grey, from the ſociety of 
the Friends of the People, aſſociated for the 
purpoſe of obtaining a Parliamentary Reform, 
eſtabliſhes the ſame facts ill more forcibly, 
offering evidence to prove them. It is indeed 
a compoſition that, for weight of the matters 
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ſtated, clearneſs of their arrangements, and im- 
portance of the conſequences to be deduced 


from them, has ſeldom been equalled. 
Now no man can ſteadily contemplate this 


and ſay it is right. The timid or intereſted 


politician will readily admit all is not as it 
ſhould be, but at the ſame time inſiſts that 
the riſque of amendment would be more 
than the benefit, £ He is eloquent on the dan- 
gers of innovation, deſcribes pathetically the 
miſeries of France, contraſted with our own 


happineſs, and concludes with an appeal to 


our feelings, whether we would deſire to 


plunge our country in equal diſtreſs, 
To this it may be replied in the firſt place, 
that a matter ſo radically wrong in principle 


cannot be claſſed among thoſe lighter evils. 


lich it may be better to bear than to attempt 
to remove. No government can paſs well 
through a ſeaſon of danger which has not the 


| confidence of the people. Now, the people 
at ſuch a time cannot have confidence in a 


Legiſlature ſo conſtituted. Inſtead of every 
man feeling himſelf intereſted by his beſt 
affections and habits to ſupport it, and the 
united maſs of the people diſplaying the un- 
conquerable vigor and inexhauſted reſoarces 
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„ 
of a mighty nation, the efforts of Government 
will be cold, feeble and ine ffectual; the hired 


ſervice of mercenaries indifferent to the cauſe, 


inſtead of the generous exertions of patriot | 


citizens, glorying to conquer or to die for 


their country. Nor is this mere theory: it was 


ſelt in the American War. Into that war the 


nation was reluctantly forced, by Miniſters, 
who continually deceived the peopte at large 
by mifrepreſentations, ſanQioned by a cor- 
rupt legiſlature, till they had rendered it in 
fome degree popular. With the capture of 
Burgoyne that popularity failed, and was but 
feebly revived by the union of America with 
France, or afterwards by the expoſure of the 
whole trade of Holland to the rapacity of 


our cruizers. It finally ſank with the ſur- 


render of Lord Cornwallis. Then and long 


after the conduttors of the war charged their 


ill ſucceſs on the oppoſition to it, both in and 
out of Parliament. Now however, with un- 
bluſhing boldneſs, the abettors of it transfer 
their guilt on the nation at large, and affe 
to declare that they were but the inftruments 
of the will of-the people. But the people 
were deceived and miſled.' The guilt and 


Horrors that accompanied it belong exclu- 


fively 
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| fively to che deceivers They too are prima- 
_ rily reſponſible for the confequences of the 
. preſent ſtate of Europe. They firſt rouſed to 
action, in America, the bold ſpirit that queſ- 
tions the reaſonableneſs of uſages, however 
ancient, and of authority however dignified. 


The occaſion of rouſing it would never have 
been given, had Parliament been in uniſon 
with the Nation; or, had it been given, the 
war would have been, on our part, of a very 
different deſcription. 

Nothing indeed is eaſier than for a miniſtry 
to deceive the people, through a corrupt 
legiſlature. In the American War—a war 
not ſo much againſt our colonies as againſt 
he vital principles of the conftitution, the 
deluſion was kept up at firſt by the aſſertions, 
that all the men of property and conſequence 
were our friends; and then, that if we did 
not kill the Americans they would kill us. 
I much fear that the late danger from F rench 
principles and emiſfaries has been greatly - 
exaggerated by miniſters, to ſerve their own 
purpoſe of plunging the nation into a war 
with France; who, whatever may have been 
her crimes, certainly did not, at that time, 
ſeek — with us. | 
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The conſequences of this falſe and fatal 
ſtep are of a magnitude too giant-like for 
calculation, and almoſt for contemplation it- 
'felf. A government, ſtrengthened by a real 
repreſentation of the people, 1s perhaps the 
only one able to face them without de- 
ſtruckion. 
It is not reaſonable, nor conformnble to 
human nature, to conclude, that by extending 
the foundations of our repreſentation beyond 
the narrow and inſecure limits of patronage 
and ariſtocracy, to the broad baſis of the houſ- 
| holders of the nation, the people will be leſs in- 
clined'to ſupport a legiſlature fo equally and 
intimately. connected with them. The argu- 
ments of thoſe who urge ſtill farther changes 
would loſe their force, could it be replied 
that we have already a legiſlature we can 
truſt. Therefore, to prevent farther effeRs 
from theſe arguments, and to cure the irrita- 
tion they have already excited in men's minds, 
to ſave us from the miſeries of France, and to 
\ reconcile the people to their governors, let 
the great ariſtocracy which rules us, the part 
in oppoſition as well as that with miniſtry, re- 
ſtore to the people a free and general xepre- 
ſentation. Let them not imitate the conduct 
| of 
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of the wretched miniſters of the American 
war, whoſe conceſſions were always too late. 
By which means the very meaſures which, 
adopted in time, would have worked the moſt 
noble and ſalutary effects, afterwards only 
ſerved to make thoſe who offered them ridicu- 
lous. Since the late decided demonſtrations 
of loyalty and attachment to the conſtitution 
in all parts of the country, the apprehenſion of 
danger from equaliſing the repreſentation muſt 
appear totally unfounded. This act of juſtice 
to the people would be but a fair and proper 
return on the part of Government for the un- 
equivocal proofs of attachment they have 
given by the numerous aſſociations for its 
defence. It is impoſſible to obviate every 
apprehenſion of danger, expreſſed by real or 
affected timidity; but experience will teach 
us, that the ill omened predittions: of ſtates- 
men of the evils to reſult from popular mea- 
ſures, are ſeldom fulfilled. Even in the in- 
ſtance which will be immediately oppoſed to 
this aſſertion, I mean that of France, much of 
its recent calamity is to be attributed to the 
league of ſovereigns againſt its conſtitution; 
which gave too plauſible grounds to the in- 


8 5 famous: Jacobin Party for inflaming the peo- 
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ple to depoſe and murder their King. That 


league has already enſlaved, robbed, and diſ- 
membered Poland; and if its arms are ſuc- 
ceſsful, will do the ſame by France. How 


ve are to be recompenced or juſtified for 


joining it, remains to be ſeen. The danger 
indeed lies the other way; in the refuſal of 
fair, reaſonable demands of redreſs, where the 
grievance-is undoubted, and the riſque of 
redreſſing it no more than the ordinary one 


of almoſt every meaſure of Government be- 


yond the mere routine of office. . 
Another evil ariſing from the preſent 151. 
tem of repreſentation ſtrikes moſt forcibly 
on thoſe who! ſee ſomewhat of the interior of 
elections, and who are not hardened enough 


by ſuch ſcenes to contemplate them and their 


conſequences with apathy. There appears 
in the majority of voters, eſpecially of the 


lower ſort, a total want of feeling of the 
relation they ſtand in to the public, and of 


the important truſt they are called on to diſ- 
charge. They confider an election as their 
harveſt ;- urge a ſerious claim to making 
the moſt of their franchiſe, eſpecially as the 
opportunity recurs fo ſeldom ; and look on a 


man as a foob a * or an enthuſiaſt, who 
86 2 "Dl pretends 
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pretends to aft from ſuperior motives. Where, 
4c % to be corrupted is the ſhame,” oaths 
and penalties may be multiplied without any 
other effe& than an equal multiplication of 
perjury and corruption. Accordingly we ſee 
a deluge of drunkenneſs, riot, and profligacy 
of every kind attending a conteſted election. 
In defiance of the laws, candidates are obliged 
to open houſes to treat the voters, and procure 
agents to bribe them, with no other ſecurity 
than that their adverſaries offend equally with . 
themſelves. Whatever order may be intro- 
duced into a neighbourhood by the exertions 
of the magiſtrates, or the inſtruQtions of the 
clergy, by the education of the young, or the 
reformation of the old, it is generally over- 
turned by an election; and the interval till 

the next is ſcarcely ſufficrent to reſtore it to 
be again | deſtroyed. Theſe miſchiefs are 
. worth our getting rid of at any riſque, ſhort 
of a diſſolution of government. But they can- 

not be cured without a more equal tepreſen 
tation; and then, as will be ſhewn hereafter, 
a few ſimple regulations will annihilate chem. 
Indeed ve are continually told by the op- 
poſers of reform, that none is wanted but that 
of our manners, and that it will be ſufficient 
04 2 
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if every one reforms himſelf. Let theſe ſage 
politicians be told, that a general profligacy 
of manners in a nation is a heavy charge 
againſt its government. That where the go- 
vernment refuſes to remove, and on the con- 
trary encourages temptations to corruption, 
debauchery, and perjury, much more of the 
guilt lies at the doer of the governors than at 
that of the wretched individuals who are wk 
duced by them. 


+> + | 


IN the plan to be propoſed for a reformed 


repreſentation, I ſhall take for its foundation 
that diviſion of the kingdom, the work of the 
immortal Alfred, which now forms the baſis 
of the adminiſtration of our laws; and which, 
till the Norman conqueſt, I am perſuaded, 
formed alſo that part of the popular ſhare of 
the legiſlature, of the Michel and Wittena-ge- 
motes. I hat the Saxon conſtitution was a free 
and happy one, wid be-proved by the fond 
| attach- 
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attachment of our anceſtors to it; and their re- 
peated demands of the reſtoration of the laws of 
the Confeſſor. By the ſe they meant no particular 
code, but the general conſtitution; which was 
ſo violently injured and impaired at the Nor- 
man conqueſt, as even yet to feel the wrong. 

I propoſe therefore, in the firſt place, to re- 
vive the ancient view of 'Frankpledge. This 

was 4 meeting once a year, or. oftener, of the 
| houſholders and reſidents within the Vill, the 
loweſt Saxon diviſion of territory, for the 
purpoſe of claſſing its inhabitants in their ref. 
pedlive tithings, and admitting -thoſe, whoſe 
age entitled them to the privilege of taking 
the oath of allegiance to the king and obe- 
dience to the laws; by which they became 
members of their tything, and through that of 
the greateſt political ſociety of the realm. This 
meeting, by being held with the Court Leet, in 
time was conſidered as in a great degree iden- 
tified with it. | 

I propoſe that the legiſlature ſhall nal 
the revival of this meeting for its original pure 
poſes. Its firſt buſineſs will be to examine 
the ſubſiſting remain, of the ancient diviſion 
of the Vill into Boroughs and Tithings; and 
to correct and adapt that diviſion to its modern 
| | ſtate. 
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date. This will be infinitely eaſier, ſhould the 


legiſlature have previouſly adopted a plan of 
u reform in the parochial diviſions. This 
meeting ſhould take place every year in the 


month of October. 


Every houſholder ſhould be bound to ap- 


| pear there, by himſelf, or one of his family 


as a ſufficient proxy, deliver in a liſt of his 
family, inmates, and ſervants. He himſelf alſo, 
and every male of his family who has not done 
it before, ſhould at this meeting take an oath of 
allegiance to the King and obedience to the 
laws; which ſhould ſuperſede the neceſſity of 
repeating continually che bundle of long ob- 
ſcure oaths with which every avenue to pub- 
lic offrce and buſineis is NOW incumbered. 
Theſe lifts being copied, and tranſmitted to 
the clerks of the county courts, an accurate 
enumeration of the inhabnants of Britain may 
be obtained; a matter of the firſt conſequence 
to government; ſince without it they muſt 
often conclude on various ſubjects at random. 


Every houſholder being thus regiſtered and 
claſſed, ail queſtions on the right of voting 


will be reduced to a narrow compaſs. In ge- 


neral nothing more will require determination, 


than whether the voter queſtioned was regiſ- 
a erys 
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tered as a qualified houſholder in a TR” at 
che laſt view of Frankpledge. 

Though the diviſion of the country into 
pariſhes was originally eccleſiaſtical, it is now 
adopted for fo many civil purpoſes, and the 
people are ſo much better acquainted vith it 
than with the old one into Vills, that I propoſe 
| it ſhould entirely take place of it; and that the 
pariſh ſhould be declared in all reſpeRts a civil 
as well as eccleſiaſtical diviſion of the county, 
inftead of the ancient Vills. The diviſion 
immediately above the pariſh is the hundred, 
whoſe officer is a high conſtable, as that of the 
pariſh 1s a petty one. Between the hundred 
and the county there was originally another 
degree, which is {till preſerved in Kent under 
the name of lathes, in Suſſex under that of 
rapes, and in ſome other counties under that 


ol tithing, or wapentake. It appears that 


this diviſion, or one nearly like it, if generally 
revived, would be particularly convenient for 
| the purpoſes of election; as n be thewn 
hereafter. 
The Saxon regularity of diftrifts being thus 
reſtored, and every houſholder known and 
regiſtered, I propofe giving to them ( ſubjett to 
one reſtriction) the excluſive right of electing 
mem- 
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members to the legiſlature.” Not to do a harſh 
or perhaps an unjuſt thing, I would continue 
that right to thoſe who had already acquired 
it by becoming free of any city, or borough; 
but without permitting ſuch freedom to _—_ 
the right 1 in future. | 
5 From the preſent ſtate of artificial er 
ih in this country, and the great inequality of 
conditions, perhaps it may be neceſſary to 
limit the right of voting to houſholders inha- 
biting a houſe of the value of gl. per annum, 
and upwards. Below that value they are fre- 
quently left untaxed in their pariſhes ; partly 
on account of their inability to pay, and 
partly to avoid giving them a ſettlement. 
The habitation being above or below this 
value, muſt in this caſe be noticed in the re- 
giſter of Frankpledge. I am ſenſible this re- 
ſtriction derogates ſomewhat from the princi- 
ples I have laid down; but on the whole i it ap- 
| pears at this time, and in our ſituation, the beſt. 
„ adapted to practice. The eleQors being 
themſelves virtual repreſentatives of all who 
from whatever cauſe do not give their votes, 
as minors, females, the ſick, or abſent; it is 
reaſonable to attach a qualification to them, 
„ ” which on one hand may be eaſily obtained by 
Es 
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the exertion of thoſe qualities which make men 
good citizens, of induſtry and ſteadineſs ; and 
on the other may be a pledge to the ſtate of 
their intereſt in preſerving the conſtitution, 
order, and obedience to the laws. At the 
ſame time, I am not confident of the propriety 
of the limitation above-mentioned, farther 
than to exclude paupers aftually receiving 
parochial relief. On the whole, attaching the 
right of ſuffrage to the  houſholder, paying 
parochial taxes, appears as unexceptionable as 
any mode hitherto deviſed, provided the rating 
be not left entirely to the diſcretion of pariſh 
officers. There is much abufe in the corpora- 
tions where voters now depend on it. There 
ſeems more ſimplicity in making the vote to 
depend on the houſekeeper's own declaration 
of his houſe-rent regiſtered at the view of 
Frankpledge, and an eaſier prevention or de- 
tection of fraud, than in making it neceſſary 
for another previouſly to rate him to the paro- 
chial taxes, or for him to appeal to a magiſtrate 
on his conceiving himſelf injuriouſly and frau- 
dulently omitted. Every man reſiding on his 
on property, however ſmall, ſhould have A 
vote. 

I do not ſee the uſe of making the right of 
ſuffrage more complicated. Though that 
which 
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which J propoſe appears at Got fight merely 
perſonal, yet in reality it gives confiderable 
influence- both: to the owner 'of property, and 
the contribution to the public burdens. - The | 
houſekeeper- is nearly identified with the 


latter; and in general he muſt in ſome rank 


at lea be „ with the former. = 


; + 
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of tbe Cali ng. the Eletters, and the Made if ; 
: | Election. | ; 


WE. are now to determine the dieg of 
the eleftors, in order to the exerciſe: of their, | 
franchiſe. It appears that this will be beſt 
done by diviſions of the country, leſs than the 
counties, but larger than the pariſhes. By the 
returns made by the ſeveral views of Frank- 
pledge to the clerk of the county court, the 
number of aQtive citizens in the county will 
be known to a certainty. a I propoſe then, that 

7 the. 
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the clerk of each county court ſhall be hound 
to tranſmit an account of the number of houſe- 
holders, qualified as electors, to the Speaker of 
the ſubſiſting Houſe of Commons a competent 
time before every new eleQion, diſtinguiſhing 
the pariſhes they inhabit. The Speaker, with 
the aſſiſtance of a Committee of that Houſe, 
choſen by ballot, ſhall apportion to each county 
the number of members it ſhall return at 
the enſuing election, according to the propor- 
tion borne by its number of active citizens, to 
that of the whole realm; and ſhall alſo divide 
the country into proper diſtricts for the pur- 

poſe of election, to be called wapentakes, 
rapes, or lathes, by claſſing ſo many con- 
tiguous pariſhes together as ſhall contain as 
near as may be a proportionate number of 
houſholders to ele&t two members to the legifta- 
ture. This apportionment and diviſion ſhall 
be immediately printed and ſent to every 
ſheriff in due time before the election. | 
The number of members and diviſions of 
each county being once properly ſettled, 
would probably not often require alteration. 
The allotment however ſhould be renewed. 
every eledtion, and the power be never conſi- 
dered as obſolete, but be always exerciſed on 
Ks every 
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. every conſiderable increaſe or e of in⸗ 


habitants. | 
The number of the legiſlative body of the 


Commons ſhall be 600. 

The difference between 558 and 600 is not 
enough to create much difference of opinion. 
I think it clear the preſent number is not too 
great, Perhaps Wales and Scotland are under 
their proportion even more than Cornwall is 
above it. 8 | 

There ſhall be a previous. meeting of the 
houſholders of each wapentake, in which the 
ſenior acting magiſtrate of the diſtrict who 
ſhall be preſent ſhall preſide, on a certain day 
in the month of June before every election, for 
the nomination of the candidates propoſed to 
to be elected by ſuch wapentake. Any qua- 

lified houſholder may there propoſe any other 
qualified houſholder to be a candidate. His 

motion being ſeconded by another of the ſame | 
deſcription, the clerk of the wapentake ſhall 
take down the name of ſuch candidate, and of 
his propoſer and ſeconder. Liſts of ſuch can- 
didates ſhall be printed immediately after the 
meeting, and tranſmitted by the clerk to the 
high conſtable of each pariſh, who ſhall diſtri- 


bute them to the houſholders, He ſhall alſo 
| cauſe 
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cauſe the ſaid liſt to be read over in the church 
on the next Sunday morning immediately be- 
fore the ſermon, and a copy to be affixed on the 
church door, and to be publiſhed three times 
in ſome county newſpaper; and no candidate 
ſhall be admitted at the ſubſequent eleQtion, 
who ſhall not have been ſo nominated. 

A chief town in every wapentake ſhall be 
appointed by the legiſlature for holding the 
nomination meetings and elections. If there 

are more than one town fit for theſe purpoſes, 
they ſhall take them in rotation. The return- 
ing officer of each wapentake ſhall be choſen 
at the nomination meeting by the houſholders 
from among the magiſtrates refiding and acting 
within the ſaid wapentake. 
I be citizens ſhall appear at the nomination 
and election meetings, without arms or ſtaves ; 
except the peace officers, and thoſe ordered 
by the magiſtrates to aſſiſt them. 

All cockades, and other party badges, ſhall _ 
bd forbiddent at elections, and on every occa- 
hon relating to them. 

The members of the Houſe of Commons 
ſhall be all elected on one certain day, through 
the whole kingdom, in the month of July, and 
no Citizen can vote at more than one election; 

| D e nor 
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nor ſhall any cleRion- lat more "ary one 


day. 4 
Every Adden may be . by two 


electors to ſwear himſelf, bona fide, poſſeſſed | 
of property in this country producing an in- 
come for life of . 500 per annum at leaſt, 
and to particulariſe of what it conſiſts, and 
that the ſame is clear above all his debts and 
juſt demands on him. If he refuſes this, he 
cannot be a candidate, and che votes given to 


him are loſt.“ 


If the Gindidate: is abſent at ihe adden 
an affidavit made by him before a magiſtrate, 


ſince his eee to this effect, may be 


received: 
All votes at lefidns mall be by ballot,” 


The electors' oaths ſhall be aboliſhed, and 
inſtead of them the candidates ſhall ſwear that 
they have not e . nor attempted it 


2 * Perhaps, PL all, property may ſafely be left to its own 
influence, without any qualification ſpecified by the law. The 


- Houſe of Commons was much more the repreſentative and 


guardian of the people before teſts or qualifications exiſted ; 


nor was there any complaint of the election of inſufficient 
perſons. Andrew Marvell, who refuſed unlimited offers of 
place or penſion from Charles 11's. confidential miniſter in 
perſon, and ſpecifically a thouſand pounds, when he was 
obliged 'to borrow a guinea the ſame day for his dinner, be- 


Cauſe he could not in conſcience act as the King wanted him, 


could have found ao 2 in a modern parliament, 


in 
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in any way or manner, by themſelyes, agents, 
or friends. The eleQors and candidates ſhall 
Mill remain open to proſecution for bribery. 

T he expences of the clerks, booths, and 
other neceflaries for the election, ſhall be de- 
frayed proportionably from the poor rates of 
the ſeveral pariſhes of the Wapentake. 

Every member may demand from the Trea- 
ſury a ſum of four guineas a day for every day 
that he ſhall actually attend the Houſe of 
Commons, during the Seſſions, ſuch atten- 
dance to be certified by one of the clerks, 
and the day” s pay to be forfeited if he departs | 
the Houſe without leave of the Speaker“. 

The repreſentation of the people ſhall be 
renewed every two years by a freſh election. 
The electors cannot in that period recall their 
choice; but the repreſentative may reſign his 
ſeat, when a freſh election ſhall take place 
for the remainder of the parliament. | 

The ſame members may be re- elected, but 
not to more than three ſucceeding hs met 
tures, | | 


= Suppoſing every member to "rind ix days in the york 
for twenty-ſix weeks, that is half the year ; thisexpence would 
be 300, oool. Probably the real coſt would not be more than 
200,000 ; which would be amply compenſated to the nation 
by the attentive and regular carrying on of public buſineſs. 
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All conteſted eleQtions ſhall be tried by a 
ſieparate judicature, which ſhall be formed of 
four ſerjeants, or barriſters at law, nominated 
by the Houſe of Commons, but not being 
members of it, who ſhall have power to ſum- 
mon juries and fit cantinually for that pur- 
poſe, going round to each county till all arc 
determined. The ſeveral juries to be ſum- 
moned of houſholders within the county 
where the canteſt ariſes, but not within the 
Wapentake. ; 

Il Will venture to PR that di theſe 
provifions and regulations the Houſe of Com- 
mons will be, 1 an adequate repreſentative 
of the people, both now and hereafter. 2dly, 
That they would be elected with as little ſiniſ- 
ter influence, or corruption, as human nature 
ſuch as ours in this country will admit. gdly, 
That they would not ſit long enough to ac- 
quire different intereſts and views from their 
conſtituents, Athly, That they would never- 
theleſs be independent of popular clamour, 
excited by the caprice or faction of the mo- 
ment. 5thly, That an election would be a 
ſober, orderly meeting of buſineſs, not a ſcene 
of dirty chicane and manceuvres, mixed with 
beaſtly debauckery, deteſtable violence, and 
ſhocking perjury. Is That few diſputes 
3 would 


f 
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would: ariſe on conteſted. elections, and thoſe 
would be eaſily decided; qthly, That the 
temptation to taking a collufive qualification 
will be diminiſhed. Sthly, That the charac- 
ters of the candidates would be thoroughly 
knovn to the electors. thly, That the trouble of 
elections to the country would be much leſen- 
ed. 10thly, That in general thoſe perſons would 
be choſen, who, from their property, reputa- 
tion, conduct and reſidence among their con- 
ſtituents, had eſtabliſhed a permanent intereſt 

founded on reciprocal good offices. 
Many more minute regulations might be 
advantageouſly adopted, ſueh perhaps as that 
of voting at the election meeting of the Wa- 
pentake by pariſhes. Some efficacious means 
might alſo be deviſed to prevent fraud at the 
| ballot. But all theſe are matters of detail, 
which would be eaſily ſettled were the great 
principles which I have propoſed once adopted. 
It is, however, with much leſs confidence that 
I leok toward this than when I firſt hegan to 
put down my thoughts on this ſubject. The 
late events in France have been ſo dextrouſly 
improved by miniſters, and the tribe who are 
intereſted in the continuance of abuſes, that 
the great maſs of the people, the majority of 
whoſe leaders have always been tories in prin- 
9 _ciple, 
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'ciple, whatever they may have been in pro- 
feſſion, is rendered at preſent diſinclined to 
any amendment of the repreſentation, or 
change whatever. They are thoroughly fright- 
- ened; and I have no doubt that advantage will 
be taken of their fears hereafter, as it has al- 
ready.“ Be that as it may, if in the courſe of 
human events, the phænomenon of a patriot 
miniſter ſhould ariſe, who ſhould be willing 
to found his character and power on the great 
unbribed and enlightened majority of the na- 
tion, inſtead of the poor corrupted one of a 
Houſe of Commons conſtituted like the pre- 
ſent; if ſuch a miniſter, comparing different 
plans for his great purpoſe, ſhould, among 
others, look at the foregoing one, whether he 
adopted any part of it or not, I ſhall be am- 
ply gratified. The end once obtained, I ſhall 
be little ſolicitoys by whom the means may 
have: been ſuggeſted, | F! 

But the follies and crimes of the rulers of 
be French have blaſted the principles, and 
ruined the cauſe of liberty through Europe. 


„This has been remarkably fulfilled by miniſters having 
carried the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus on ſuch ſhallow 
pretences, with ſo little oppoſition, either in or out of Parlia- 
ment, and by the preſent moſt unconſtitutional extenſion of the 
law of treaſon, and abrid gement of the right of free diſcuſſion. | 
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They had a noble depoſit in their hands—the 
new Liberties and Conſtitution of a great na- 
tion. Miſled, overawed, and threatened by 
a few miſcreants, and the raſcally populace 
of Paris, they have ſacrificed their truft;' and 
with it the proſperity, perhaps the exiſtence 
of their country. By the illegal reſtraint and 
ſubſequent depoſition of their King, they tore 
up the genuine tree of Liberty which, with 
patience and moderation, might have taken 
root and flouriſhed : by his murder, as in- 
jurious to their intereſt, as it was criminal 
and cruel in itſelf, they have united all Eu- 
rope in hatred againſt them.“ Inſtead of ad- 
vancing the æra of the freedom of mankind, 
they have dreadfully retarded it: theychave 
contrived, even in this country, to make its 
principles unfaſhionable. The di v in e originof 
the power and right of kings is now the dottrine 
of the day in England. There is, therefore, lit- 
tle chance at preſent for attention to the Rights 
of the people to a more equal Repreſenta- 
tion: Having, however, early imbibed the 
principles of liberty, as laid down by Mr. 


i I have not yet ſeen any proof that the king correſponded 
with the enemies of the nation. There was none ſuch pro- 
duced at his trial, Even if he had, his perſon was inviolable, 
though his authority were forfeited. 

D 4 Locke, 
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Locke, conceiving them to be the only ſtable 
and proper baſis of good government, I can- 
not abandon them merely becauſe they bave 
been abuſed by profligates and- madmen. 
Chriſtianity, itfelf, pure and gracious as it 
came from the hands of its divine Author, 
when compelled into the ſervice of avarice 
and ambition, has degraded mankind with 
ſuperſtition, and tortured it with cruelty. I 
fear a period of deſpotiſm may be neceſſary 
_ to counterat theſe impreſſions, and to reſtore 
thoſe feelings which uſed in an Engliſh boſom 
to | vibrate to the very ſound of liberty. 
When that revival ſhall take place, and the 
claim of the people to a fair repreſentation 
ſhall become irrefiſtible, then it will be the 
duty of every lover of his country, to exert 
his influence, that whatever is done may be 
done wiſely and ſoberly.; with the moſt ad- 
vantage to the public, and the leaſt injury to 
individuals; to preſerve. carefully the great 
outlines and frame of the conſtitution ; and 
to perſuade his fellow countrymen, 66 quod 
« difficillimum eſt, retinere in libertate ma- 
« dum.“ 


\ 
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CHAP. iv. 


I ſhall conclude by a farther anſwer to 
ſome popular objections to reform, which 
have been lately urged and circulated with 
great induſtry. It is {aid to be unfair to turn 
the general opinion in favour of a reform, 
before the ſpecific plan is brought forward ; 
which is much the ſame as pronouncing it im- 
proper to lay the foundation of a houſe, be- 
fore you raiſe the ſuperſtructure. It is indeed 
too hard on the plain common ſenſe of eyery 
man who ſees the moral, religious, and poli- 
tical evils of the preſent repreſentation, to 
expe& him to be prepared with a new and un- 
exceptionable plan of his own. The founda- 
tion of the plea for a reform is the ſubſiſting 
miſchiefs. Till they are aſcertained, both as 
to their exiſtence, and to their ſufficient mag- 
nitude, the propoſal will neither meet nor 
deſerve attention. But when they are once 
proved, its friends are not to be turned round 
by a premature demand of plans which it 
does not lie with them to give in the firſt in- 
ſtance, though at a proper time and place 
ſome of them may be ready to offer their ideas 

on 
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on the ſubject. This violent outcry for ſpe- 
cific plans in the outlet. from thoſe who are 
againſt any plan at all, is nothing more than a 

| manceuvre to divide thoſe on the means of 
# execution who agree in the general principle. 
It is the buſineſs of, the people, who are 
aggrieved, to ſtate the facts. It i is that of the 
legiſlature to diſcover and apply the remedy.* 
It is ſaid that a partial reform i is ridiculous 
and impracticable, and a complete reform 

| would bring on a revolution. 1 anſwer that 
the opening the boroughs of Shorcham and 
Cricklade was a partial reform, and was 
neither ridiculous nor. imprafticable. The 
experiment tried on ſo ſmall a ſcale, has com- 
pletely ſucceeded. _ 3 
If by a complete reform be . and 
well digeſted plan, framed and ſanQtioned by 
the legiſlature, and properly guarded, ſo as to 
give the people peaceably an adequate repre- 
ſentation in parliament ; and by a revolution 
the dethronement of the king, and the deſtruc- 
tion of the legiſlature; I ſay one does not follow 
from the other. Indeed, the word revolution 
ſeems to be uſed by the enemies of reform as 


© ® This objection is now completely done away, not only by 
the preſent Plan, but by that excellent one laid beſore the Pub- 


lic by the Friends of the People. 755 
an 
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an undefined bugbear. As I have defined it, 
I will not admit it to be a neceſſary, or a natu- 
ral, or a probable conſequence of a reform in 
the repreſentation. | It is childiſh or deceitful 
to ſay, that unleſs rigid and abſolute perfection 
can be attained, not one ſtep ſhould be taken 
towards it; that becauſe you may not be able 
to do every thing, you are to do nothing; and 
that you are not to comply with a juſt demand 
for fear of giving ground for an unjuſt one. 
Moſt of the general arguments, | ab intonveni- 
enti, againſt reform, may be reduced to theſe 
pr. .ciples, which, if adopted, would baniſh 
prudence, juſtice, and improvement of every 
kind from human ſociety. ; 

Let us now examine the pleas for con- 
tinuing the preſent mode of conſidering ſeats 
in parliament as objects of patronage, and a 
marketable commodity. 

It is ſaid an equal repreſentation is imprac- 
ticable. This is a favourite phraſe with au- 
.thors, as well as with miniſters; and with 
them implies much the ſame as a miſer does, 
when on being aſked by his friend to lend 
him a hundred pounds; he replies, indeed I 
cannot; meaning, indeed I will not. A repre- 
ſentation much more perfect than the preſent, 
equal Enough to anſwer every good purpoſe, 

and 
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and to ſatioly every reaſonable man, is very 
practicable. 
It is ſaid, that the variety of ITY Pra 
a which the boroughs and counties are 
placed, prevents any combination among the 
eletctors to deſtroy the conſtitution. But it is 
not a combination of the eleors. for that pur- 
poſe that is to be feared, but of the elefied ; 
which is dreadfully facilitated by the corrupt 
ariſtocratical influence: which nominates the 
majority independantly of the people. It is a 
| known fa& that the owners of parliamentary 
patronage are the maſters of the country. 
Miniſters are leſs the king's ſervants than 


theirs ; and are obliged to diſtribute honours 


and emoluments among them, not as rewards 
for public ſervices, but to keep them from 
_ oppoſition.* The oppoſition on the other 


* Among many other ſtories to confirm this, I have heard 
the following: In the miniſtry of the Doke of Newcaſtle, thete 
was a vacancy of the office of Captain of the Band of Gentle. 
men Penſſoners. The late Lord J — went to his levee, 
and deſired to be recommended to the King for the appoint- 
ment. The Duke, the civileſt of men, was extremely ſorry he had 
not been acquainted hefore with his Lordſhip's wiſh, which now 
he ſeared it was impoſſible to comply with, the place being al- 
ready promiſed. Lord F—— was equally civil, and ſorry, 
bat defired his Grace juſt to recolleR, hat they ere fever. 


The Duke ftarted, heſitated, ſtill feared it could not be, as the | 
| King's 
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hand is chiefly the ariſtocratic minority, who 
are trying at all bazards to expel the miniſtry, 
in order to follow in their places the ſame mi- 
ſerable buſineſs of intrigue and corruptions, 
To counteradt this ariftocratical influence, | 
which had ruled with uncontrolled fway ſince 
the acceſſion of the houſe of Brunſwick, there 
was formed at the beginning of the preſent 
reign, and as it was ſuppoſed under the auſpi- 
ces of the Earl of Bute, a party fince known 
by the name of King's friends. Theſe, though 
not miniſters themſelves, were the creators and 
directors of thoſe in reſponſible offices; and by 
means of the decided aſcendance of the power 
of the ſovereign, generally exerted in the 
milder form of influence, but when neceffary 
in the more formidable ſhape of prerogative, 


have been the makers and unmakers of miniſ- _ 


tries, and the Primum Mobile of all our politics. 
Had the ſe men poſſeſſed wiſe and enlarged minds 
inſtead of cunning and little ones, they would 
have ſeen that, to relieve the crown from the 


King's word was pledged, but would mentioa it at his next au- 
dience. Lord F—— left him, only repeating the ſalutacy 
hint that they Tere ſeven, He had the place. 

This is much leſs true ſince the apoſtacy of the Duke of 
Portland and his friends, The minority, though ſmaller, is 
proportionably purer. 
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fetters of ariſtocracy, it was neceſſary to unite 
with the people; who are very diſtinct from the 
ſet of jobbers and borough-holders, who have 
ſometimes impudently called themſelves ſo. 
This union might have been effected to the 
advantage of both parties, as well as of the 
public, by the friends of the crown bringing 
forward and carrying through a ſubſtantial 
reform in the repreſentation. Inſtead of that, 
they involved the King, during the early part 
of his reign, in a fooliſh and unpopular quarrel 
with Mr. Wilkes; which they purſued till they 
implicated with it ſuch important and un- 
conſtitutional queſtions, that many who-dif- 
liked the man, were compelled on principle to 
ſupport his cauſe. They then, on ſtill more dan- 
gerous grounds, began the diſpute with Ame- 
rica, and ripened it into a war; at firſt made 
in a degree popular by artifice, and at laſt 
though too late, execrated by the whole nation. 
After nine years breathing time, in which the 
people, being left to themſelves, recovered in 
a great degree the miſerable conſequences of 
the folly of their rulers, the ſame party, having 
reſolved on war, have renewed the ſame ſcenes 
of inflammatory deluſion. It will hereafter be aſ- 
ſerted in the preſent caſe, as in the former, and 
with equal fallity, AREN the expences and taxes 
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of the war have deſtroyed-its popularity, that 
they who led and drove the people into it 
were themſelves forced into it by. the voice 
of the people“. 55 | 

The true preſervative againſt the priaciples 
of republicans and levellers does not conſiſt 
in the circulation of general and indiſcrimi- 
nate praiſes of our own conſtitution, and 


equally indiſcriminate abuſe of all that differ 


from it, but in a willing attention on the part 
of government aad the legi{lature to the well- 
founded complaints of grievances preferred 
by the people, and a cordial co-operation with 
them in adapting proper remedies, in a ſtrict 
watch by their repreſentatives over the pub- 
lic purſe at home, and in a ſpecial care not 


to ſeek for war abroad. Had the ſervants of | 


the crown, or their directors, adopted this 
broad and liberal conduct, inſtead of the nar- 
row and inſecure one of eſtabliſhing their own 


power by undermining firſt one party and 


then another, they would have better ſerved 
both the king and the ſtate. His crown, inſtead 
of being lined with thorns, as I fear he muſt fre- 
quently have found it, would have ſat eaſy on 
his head. The people, their property undi- 


» This prediction is fulfilled, It was written two years as, 
miniſhed 
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miniſhed by new and oppreſſive taxes, and 
their perſonal liberty uninvaded by ſevere 
and irritating regulations to inforce their pay- 
ment, would have riſen to a proſperity un- 


exampled in the height of its attainment, as 
in the ſolidity of its foundation. Such would 


have been our ſtate, had we poſſeſſed a fair 


and uncorrupt repreſentation before the Ame. 
rican war. Diſmal as our proſpe& was in 
the latter periods of that war, it will be ten- 


fold more gloomy if we do not ſpeedily put 
an end to the preſent one, and ſecure our- 


ſelves againſt the future follies and rafhneſs 
of miniſters by a repreſentation of the people, 


which they fhall not find ſo eaſy to perſuade 
to meaſures againſt the intereſt of their con- 


ſtituents. 


But here, alas! lies the real ach of the 


_ buſineſs —A miniſter knows the management 


of the preſent Houſe of Commons, and is full 
as well informed as the aſſociation of the 
Friends of the People of the intereſts and 


complexions of the bodies who return mem- 


bers, as well as of their patrons. He knows 


the ſprings he muſt touch, the perſuaſions he 


muſt uſe, the allurements he muſt hold out, 


the alarms he muſt give to keep his troops 


firm to their ſtandard, and to increaſe their 
num- 
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numbers. But he knows too, that. this pro- 
fitable ſcience. would fink into inſignificance 
before a real repreſentation of the people. 
Were this to take place, it is probable, that 
after many mancœuvres of the old ſchool. on 
the part of miniſters, they would diſcover, 
that the eaſieſt way of conducting the govern- 
ment was by openneſs and honeſty, and by 
ſatisfying the nation that its intereſt was the 
primary object of its rulers. It is true, that 
till this was done they could have no peace; 
but I do not conſider the repoſe of a miniſter 
as ſacred enough to protect abuſes. 115 
. To prove e Reform of Parliament unneceſ- 
ſary, it is aſſerted that when the people 
through the nation decididly ſhew their opi- 
nion, the King, Lords, and Commons im 
mediately comply. But I ſay, that at preſent 
| there is no certain way of deciding what 4s 
the ſenſe of the people: their preſent repre- 
ſentatives do not utter it. Addreſſes, eſpe- 
cially when they coincide with the ſuppoled 
inclinations of government, are equally fal- 
lacious. I believe the ſenſe of the people 
to have been againſt the continuance of the 
American War, for years before its conclu- 
ſion. I believe the ſenſe of the people to be 
at this moment againſt the preſent war, and 
I | | our 
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our continental engagements in conſequence, 
But miniſters and their majorities will never 
acknowledge the ſenſe of the people to be in 
oppoſition to their inclinations, till dire neceſ- 
ſity compels them; and of that neceſſity, not 
they, but the people are the victims. 
But the great argument in the mouths of 
thoſe who have more ſhame and candour 
than to deny the flagrant abuſes of eleQions, 


is this,—* We know they are theoretically 


4 bad and abſurd, but in practice they an- 
& ſwer, for we have proſpered under them.“ 


As there is no ſophiſm more general than this, 


even vith ſenſible . it . a ſerious 
conſideration. 1 


I muſt firſt obſerve, chat it is a fallacy to 


reaſon from the apparent power of a ſtate 


_ colleQtively, and the opulence of the indivi- 
duals of the higher ranks in it, to the excel- 


lence of its government. Theſe are com- 
patible with, and have been often found un- 


der deſpotiſm and tyranny. They were found 


in lien tinies, under Tiberius, Dwchitium, 
Commodus, and Heliogabalus; and in mo- 
dern ones under Louis XIV. and his ſucceſ- 


ſor. It is alſo a fallacy to compare the effects 


of a government, which contains in it the prin- 


which 
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ciples of freedom, with thoſe of governments 


=. 
which contain no ſuch principles at all. We 
may be in a better fituation than our neigh- 
bours, and yet far enough from that which 
we have a right to, and to which the princi- 


ples of our government, freed from abuſes, 


and operating fairly, would raiſe us. 


That is a truly good government in which 
the poor are generally virtuous and contented, 


the rich enlightened and benevolent ; in which 
every man, of every condition, feels himfelf 
attached to his country, as belonging to it, 
and filling a place in it; in which injuries 
are few, and their redreſs eaſy; where the 
law, within the reach and the pocket of every 
man, unembarraſſed by uſeleſs forms, and 
ſpeedy, as well as juſt in its deciſions, is ap- 
pealed to with confidenceas a friend, not draed- 
ed as an opprefſor ; where crimes and puniſh- 
ments are proportionate; where chaſtiſement, 
moderate but certain, treads cloſe on the heels 
of guilt; where pure religion is reſpe&ed, 
without depriving any man of his civil rights 


for ſpeculative opinionsz where all rinks, 


and particularly the poor, have ample oppor- 
tumties for inſtruction in their moral and po- 
 litical duties; where the governors prefer the 
morals of their fubjeQs to any revenue they 
can deriye from their vices, and the governed 
E 2 bat 
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have a ſufficient affection for their country to 
do their public duties without being bribed or 
forced to it. On the contrary, that is not a 
good government where the poor are. vicious. 

and ignorant, the rich corrupt, ſelfiſh, and 
luxurious; where many of the lower - ranks. 
know nothing of a country but from the taxes 
they are forced to pay, or from the violence 
with which they are dragged from their habi- 
tations to hazard their lives in its ſervice; 
where the law in civil caſes is always too dear 
for the poor, and ſometimes for the rich; 
and in criminal ones, capriciouſly confounds 
the moſt different degrees of guilt in a com- 
mon puniſhment; and ſeparates thoſe which 
are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable by one widely. 
different; where acceſs to civil offices of 
honour and profit is barred. by teſts that ex- 
clude a conſiderable part of the community 
merely on account of religious opinions; 
where religion is made a trade, and its reve- 
nues engroſſed; where the government pre- 
fers revenue to the morals of the people; and 
where the love of the country is ſo generally 
extinguiſhed, that the great ambition of men 
is not to ſerve it, but to get by it. 
If the ſtate of our government and man- 


ners reſemble the former more than the latter 
picture, 
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pigure, the abuſes complained of, however 
formidable in theory, are of little practical 
conſequence. But if, on the contrary, the 
latter is the truer copy, we have no reaſon to 
boaſt of the practical Perfectian to which they 
have conducted us. 
Another manner of clothing hy ſame ſo- 
phiſtry 1s this: It ts ſaid that, however. abſurd 
and indefenſible the formation of the Houſe 
of Commons may be in theory, till in prac- 
tice it anſwers as well as any other mode; for 
that every liberal claſs of ſociety finds en- 
trance there, and every various intereſt of the 
nation its peculiar protectors; that in what- 
ever manner the elections were regulated, we 
could not expect in it an union of more pro- 
perty and talents; and that therefore it ſigni- 
fies little who are eleQors. f 
1 anſwer, that theſe aſſumptions muſt be 
proved before they are allowed. I may con- 
tend, that the individuals ſent there from the 
different claſſes of ſociety are not thoſe who 
would be fairly ſelected by the people, but 
are willing to barter their independence for 
the ſake of a ſeat in Parliament; and to be 
the ſervants of the great man, or miniſter, who 
nominates them; and that it is probable more 
Public virtue, more talents, and even more 
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property would be introduced by free elec- 
tions. But for the moment I will concede 
that the preſent Houſe of Commons is ſeleQed 
from the ſame ranks of ſociety, contain juſt 
the Tame quantity of talents and property, and 
in ſhort is compoſed of the ſame identical in- 
dividuals as would have been ſent there by the 
freeſt election, ſtill the concluſion, that it 
ſigniſies little who elefts c. does not 
follow. - 

He who is ſent to tho Houſe of W 
is the ſervant of bis ſender; if he be ſent by 
an unbribed majority of his fellow citizens 
to watch over their intereſts, and with little 
opportunity of facrificing them to his own, he 
will remain their honeſt agent. If he be no- 
minated by a miniſter or a borough owner, he 
will vote as his maſter direQs; unleſs he has 
purchaſed his ſeat, and emancipation with it. 
In that caſe, feeling no obligation 'to any 
thing but his purſe, he will naturally endea- 
vour to return it by taking care his pocket, 

at leaſt, ſhall not ſuffer; and by bartering 

the power it has gained him for a reimburſe- 

ment of his expences with intereſt, It is known 
to be a point of honour among parliamentary 

dealers, that when a man has been brought 
3 5 ao 
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into parliament by another free of expence, 
he is to vote as his employer pleaſes, or reſign 
his ſeat, however his conſcience and the 
cleareft intereſt of his country may diRate the 
contrary. But let the ſame man be freely 
elefted, his conſcience is unfettered, his mind 
expands,' and he is prepared to ſpeak and a& 
with dignity and independence. His condutt 
will be as different as his ſituation, The for- 
mer purchaſer of his ſeat, when freely elected, 
can no longer inſult his Conſtituents with the 
profligate language of, I have bought you, 
and I will ſell you ;” but if he has either virtue 
or honour, if he loves reputation or fears diſ- 
grace, he muſt be faithful to his truſt, There- 
fore, inſtead of it fignifying little who eletts 
to the Houſe of Commans, it is of the higheſt 
conſequence that the people ſhould exerciſe 
this moſt important of their public duties, fairly, 


freely, and fully. Were it it not ſo, the crown 


might as well convoke an aſſembly of nota- 
bles, and tell us, it was juſt as good as a parlia- 
ment. The legitimate weight of the monar- 
chy and ariſtocracy in our Conſtitution is 
great enough to require the utmoſt vigour in 
the democratical part to preſerve the rights of 
the people. The preſent mode of election of 
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the günrdiäp⸗ of thoſe. rights anſwets as little 
in practice as it does in theory. It gives mi- 
niſters the unconſtitutional power of influenc- 
ing parliament to authoriſe in the firſt inſtance 
their weak and dangerous projetts; thereby 
fcreening themſelves from reſponſibility, and 
making its authority their auxiliary in delud- 
ing the nation. This they have done in 
many inſtances, beſides the two great ones of 
the American and the preſent war. Theſe 
two capital misfortunes could never have 
reached us, had the Houſe of Commons been 
the creature of the people. 
There are many both in and out of parlia- 
| liament, who profeſs themſelves friends to re- 
form in general, but who now oppoſe it, on the 
= pretence that the time is improper, on account 
—» of the ſuppoſed prevalence of republican and 
* levelling principles. That ſuch principles 
prevail I deny, and I appeal to the numerous 
*affociations againſt them for my proof, I 
oo, firmly believe the number of thoſe whowiſh to 
p introduce French democracy into this country, 
; to be contemptibly ſmall ; and I think it a 
libel on the people of England, who have ſo 
: explicitly and univerſally declared their prin- 
ples, to ſay otherwiſe, There is not a tenth 
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nor a hundredth part of this deſcription of 
men as there were of Jacobites in 1715 and 
1745 ; yet they, a more numerous as well as a 
more powerful body, with foreignaid too, failed 
to overturn the conſtitution. They are there- 
fore nothing in the political balance, andin this 
caſe may be laid quite out of the queſtion. 
But granting them to. be really formidable for 
their numbers and ability, what will be the 
wiſeſt mode of diſappointing their ſchemes | 
of anarchy ? Will it be for us obſtinately to 
defend the rotten parts of our conſtitution, 
which are ſo open to their attacks; or like 
wife and ſkilful generals, to deſtroy the pre- 

ſent ruinous and untenable outwork of repre- 
ſentation ; and by rebuilding it conformable 
to the original plan of the fortreſs, to render 
our defences complete, and our conſtitution 
invulnerable? They tell us you have no con- 
ſtitution, your repreſentation is a farce, and 
you are bought and ſold by your miniſters and 
your parliament. Let the legiſlature, by 
adopting a wiſe and ſubſtantial reform, enable 
us to reply that we have a real and efficient 
_ conſtitution, the ſame in practice as in theory; 
an uncorrupt parliament ; and a free and fair 
repreſentation, Their beſt arguments being 
thus 
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thus defeated by the ſenſe of the people, they 
muſt be reduced to ſilence. On the contrary, 
the public mind is ſo awakened on the ſubje& 
of the abuſes of the repreſentation, notwith- 
| ſtanding the late defeat of the propoſal for 
their remedy, that on every occurrence of dan- 

| ger and difficulty it win impute the diſtreffes 
of the country to this ſource. Should thoſe 
9 diſtreſſes increaſe with the progreſs of the war, 
I it is poſſible that miniſters may have taken the | 
mmorteſt way to eſtabliſh a republic at home, 
inſtead of deftroying one abroad. The 
mur# in redreſſing themſelves, generally do 
too much; and even what is not too much, is 
generally done ill. Let thoſe, who have op- 
poſed the union of the people to the king and 
the lords by a fair repreſentation, look well to 
the conſequences of their conduct. If ever 
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. that union was requiſite, it is now, 
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